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English Life Table; Table of Lifetimes, Annuities, and Premiums. 
With an Introduction by William Fare, M.D., F.E.S., D.O.L. 

In his letter to the Registrar-General, Dr. Farr states that the new- 
English Life Table has been calculated from the returns of two censuses, 
and 6,470,720 deaths registered in 17 years, and that the tables based 
upon it are so constructed as to show the value of annuities on the life of 
a male or of a female, and on two lives — namely, two males, two females, 
one male and one female — at all the various combinations of age; and 
further, that from the given logarithms of all the combinations of D,, „, and 
the logatithms of l x and /„, the values of annuities and insurances on three 
lives, or on any number of lives of various ages, are readily deducible. 
Dr. Farr also speaks of the use of the tables in exhibiting the probabilities 
of English life and the values of money depending upon its duration under 
a great variety of circumstances, and of their use in their application to life 
insurance and the determination of premiums, &c. This is, as Dr. Farr 
no doubt intended it to be, a popular description of the vast collection of 
tables contained in the volume before us. The description, however, 
affords but a faint idea of the infinite number and variety of values to be 
derived from them. Independently of a very complete set of monetary 
tables, those dealing with the mortality supply every conceivable quantity 
which the data can furnish, and in combination with interests at many rates 
per cent, give for either sex the several items D„, N„, S^,, C,,, M„ B, x , and 
some of these even at half-yearly and quarterly rates of interest, the 
logarithmic values as well as the natural numbers being tabulated for a 
large portion. Dr. Farr mentions that several of the series were not only 
calculated but printed by the machine constructed by the Messrs. Scheutzes, 
and nothing can be more distinct and well defined than the figures thus 
produced. An interesting account of the machine, and of its mode of- 
operation, is given in an appendix. 

By way of introduction to the tables, Dr. Farr has prefixed a very 
elegant treatise, in four parts, which he entitles as follows: — 

Part 1. Construction of the English Life Table, No. 3. 

Part 2. Description of the tables. 

Part 3. Analysis of values as affected by time, interest, and contingen- 
cies of life or commerce : notation. 

Part 4. Synopsis of symbols, formulas and practical rules for the use 
of the tables. 

In each of these the subject is admirably treated, and a vast deal of informa- 
tion conveyed in a condensed but philosophical and perspicuous way. In 
Part 3 some remarkable extensions of the ordinary theories are given under 
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the head of values at constant risk. The notation throughout appears to 
us to be unexceptionable, and scarcely to be improved, save in one par- 
ticular — the substitution, namely, of S„, N,, &c, for the S,_i, N^_i, of 
Mr. Davies. We confess to a' preference for the latter arrangement. 



A Treatise on the Valuation of Life Contingencies, arranged for the use 
of Students. By Edwakd Sang, F.R.S.E. 

Mr. Sang has arranged his work in a series of articles, and has divided 
these into two classes, the one being intended for the perusal of beginners, 
and the other for that of more advanced students. The articles in the latter 
class are distinguished by having their initial words printed in capital letters. 
One of the most remarkable features in this book is its entire want of 
similarity to any other on the same subject. The order of the investiga- 
tions is sui generis, and so is the manner of conducting them. Still more 
peculiar is the notation. What will our readers say to the expression 

b c 
ann-^— =ann(J, c) — ann(a, b, c), 
a 

adopted by the author for the value of an annuity during the joint lives of 
b and c, at decease of a? or to such forms as anna, logliva, log pay a, 
ali a, &c. Mr. Sang justifies the use of these abbreviations by the prece- 
dent afforded in trigonometrical formulae. But we would submit that the 
cases are not altogether parallel; the words sine, tangent, secant, &c, are 
solely used technically, whilst annuity, living, payment, aliment, are words 
in ordinary daily use. The work is, however, a most able and original one, 
and whilst very useful to every student, will probably be of more than 
ordinary interest to minds of a certain class, for which the formidable inte- 
grals obtained by Mr. Sang for values of different descriptions will, no 
doubt, have a charm, impracticable as they are. A great many questions 
are appended as exercises, each of the articles having its own quota. 



Fifth Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance Department, 
State of New York. 

These Reports are highly creditable to the ability as well as the industry 
of the Superintendent. Whether the powers with which he is vested are 
quite consistent with that freedom of action, the maintenance of which is 
considered of such vast importance in this country, it is not our business to 
inquire. Certain it is, that Mr. Barnes appears to exercise his important 
functions with great impartiality and great discretion, and by these qualities 
seems able to render a system of surveillance almost palatable, which in less 
scrupulous hands we should think must become intolerable. But it is with 



